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From  the  Editor 

Biblio-bits  for  our  readers: 

— Let  it  never  be  said  that  we  don’t  practice  what  we  preach.  N.B.S.  gray- 
beards  will  recall  that  way  back  at  the  1984  annual  meeting,  your  editor  spoke 
on  the  subject  or  preserving  leather  and  paper.  This  speech  was  evidently  quite 
long-winded,  for  it  was  later  serialized  over  three  issues  of  The  Asylum,  from 
Vol.  II,  No.  4 to  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2.  In  both  speech  and  article,  we  extolled  the  virtues 
of  acid-free  paper,  which  will  remain  white  and  supple  long  after  ordinary  acidic  paper 
has  turned  yellow  and  brittle. 

Quite  independently,  our  publishing  guru,  Nils  Peterson  of  the  Rayline 
Press,  discovered  that  he  could,  for  very  little  extra  cost,  put  out  The  Asylum  on  acid- 
free  paper.  In  the  interest  of  publishing  a journal  with  the  highest  possible  standard  of 
quality,  he  approached  your  editor,  and  received  an  enthusiastic  go-ahead.  The  first 
issue  printed  on  acid-free  stock  was  the  Spring,  1987  number.  All  hereafter  will 
be  printed  on  acid-free  paper,  to  the  benefit  of  our  membership  and  of  our  posterity.  If 
only  Nils  (and  the  process  for  removing  acid)  had  been  around  in  the  19th  century 
when  they  were  printing  the  AJN’s  and  The  Numismatists!  Nils  has  consented  to 
write  an  article  about  acid-free  paper,  which  will  be  appearing  next  year  in  The 
Asylum. 

— Congratulations  to  members  John  Adams  and  P.  Scott  Rubin,  who  independ- 
ently discovered  a hitherto-unknown  A.N.A.  auction  catalogue.  To  paraphrase  the 
old  saying,  “all  things  come  to  those  who  look.”  Read  Scott’s  account  of  the  search 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

— Many  thanks  to  member  Dave  Bowers,  who  will  be  exposing  thousands  of 
collectors  on  his  mailing  list  to  the  idea  of  N.B.S.  membership.  Look  for  the  notice  in 
Rare  Coin  Review  No.  66.  Kudos  as  well  to  members  Ken  Lowe  and  Myron  Xenos, 
two  of  the  craziest  numismatists  and  bibliomaniacs  in  captivity.  They  have  promised 
to  plug  the  N.B.S.  in  a future  sale  by  The  Money  Tree,  provided  they  are  not  locked 
away  in  a real  Asylum  before  then.  If  any  other  member  who  puts  out  publications 
would  consider  doing  the  same , please  contact  us , and  we  will  send  you  copy  by  return 
mail. 

— As  long  as  we  have  the  attention  of  member  dealers,  how  about  an  offer  you 
can’t  refuse?  Send  us  the  results  of  your  literature  sales,  and  we  will  publish  them,  as 
space  permits. 

— And  finally,  a tip  of  the  hat  to  the  Collector’s  Club  of  Boston  for  their 
enlightenment.  According  to  the  June  10,1 987  issue  of  Coin  World,  the  May  meeting 
of  this  group  was  designated  as  “Library  Night”,  at  which  “members  were 
encouraged  to  bring  their  favorite  numismatic  books,  old  catalogs  or  any  other 
references  and  then  give  a short  explanation  of  the  items.”  Hooray  for  the  Collector’s 
Club,  and  may  many  more  follow  their  example! 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

To  the  Editor: 

I recently  sent  $15.00  to  the  N.B.S.  Half  of  this  went  to  extend  my  subscription  by 
one  year,  and  the  other  half  is  a contribution  to  the  N.B.S. 
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If  my  fellow  members  would  do  the  same,  the  N.B.S.  would  no  longer  have  a cash 
flow  problem. 

I know  that  various  dealers  advertise  in  The  Asylum,  but  how  about  these  dealers 
helping  out  the  N.B.S.  with  a cash  contribution?  I am  sure  they  reap  benefits  as  a result  of 
their  advertising. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  read  The  Asylum  since  you  became  its  editor. 

Jules  J.  Bloch  II 
Huntingdon  Valley,  Pennsylvania 
Editor’s  Note:  Thank  you,  Jules,  for  the  kind  words  for  us,  and  especially  for  your 
generous  contribution  to  the  cause. 

To  the  Editor: 

Here  are  my  comments  concerning  the  latest  issue  of  The  Asylum.  First  of  all,  I agree 
that  the  name  should  be  changed.  The  name  is  not  very  dignified  and  denotes  a bunch  of 
crazed  individuals.  Whether  the  name  change  will  bring  in  more  paying  customers 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Second,  please  have  Q.  David  Bowers  write  some  more  articles.  I enjoy  his  writing 
style  and  the  information  he  discusses  in  his  articles.  This  issue  was  a good  one. 

Bob  Yuell 
Plainsboro,  New  Jersey 


To  the  Editor: 

I’m  adding  a little  comment  on  the  latest  issue  of  The  Asylum,  which  I got  some  days 
ago.  As  for  Mr.  Bowers  “letter  to  the  editor”,  I prefer  The  Numismatic  Bibliophile 
rather  than  The  Asylum  and  Numismatic  Bibliophiles’  Association  rather  than  NBS. 

Regarding  the  last  issue  of  The  Asylum,  I would  like  to  remind  everybody  that  our 
periodical  should  be  a forum  for  all  friends  and  collectors  of  numismatic  literature. 

There  have  been  printed  books  and  other  kinds  of  numismatic  literature  since  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century  and  in  at  least  50  different  languages  worldwide.  As  far  as 
the  features  being  published  in  those  issues  of  The  Asylum,  dealing  with  numismatic 
literature  — some  are  not,  I’m  afraid  — they  generally  do  only  cover  a very  small  area  of 
numismatic  literature:  books,  catalogs  and  magazines  printed  in  the  USA  during  the  past 
100  years! 

I cannot  imagine  that  those  learned  American  collectors  do  not  want  to  look  over  the 
fence!  If,  as  the  editor  states,  there  is  plenty  of  material  to  be  printed,  there  should  be  an 
effort  to  do  more  for  worldwide  numismatic  literature.  I am  sure  that  would  help  enlarging 
the  number  of  members  too! 


Reinhold  Jordan 
Schweinfurt,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
Editor’s  Note:  Reinhold  has  a valid  point.  Your  editor  would  welcome  manuscripts  on 
worldwide  numismatic  literature.  See  “The  Last  Word”  for  further  comment. 

To  the  Editor: 

I know  I should  have  gotten  this  letter  to  you  by  May  16.  What  can  I say?  1 was  busy. 
Anyway,  about  the  issue  of  names  for  our  Society  and  our  publication,  I have  some 
thoughts.  I have  always  thought  of  The  Asylum  more  as  a place  of  refuge  than  as  an 
institution  of  custodial  care.  In  fact,  my  mania  is  more  sanctuary  than  restraint. 

In  fact,  the  Second  College  Edition  of  Webster’s  New  World  Dictionary  uses 
bibliomania  as  an  example  of  our  kind  of  obsession.  Having  made  those  comments,  I 
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must  now  confess  that  I’m  not  very  intensely  moved  one  way  or  the  other  about  the 
names.  The  following  is  my  suggestion: 

You  want  new  names?  Use  this  list.  I did.  In  about  ten  minutes  I got  1 2 names  for  the 
publication  and  23  names  for  the  society,  association,  club,  etc.  Try  it  yourself.  Just  put 
some  together. 


Society 

Association 

Club 

Numismatic 

Book 

International 
American 
Bibliophile(s) 
Collectors ) 
Federation 


Coin/Currency 

Money 

Exchange 

Literature/Literary 

Print 

National 

United  States  (US)  (USA) 

Catalog 

Alliance 

League 

Leo  J.  Guibault,  Jr. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


N.B.S.  News 

Member  Wayne  K.  Homren  has  organized  a regional  meeting  of  the  N.B.S. 
during  the  annual  convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Numismatists  in 
Lancaster.  The  dates  for  this  convention  will  be  October  30,  31,  and  November  1 . 
The  N.B.S.  meeting  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  October  3 1st  at  4:00  p.m.  An  informal 
presentation  will  be  given  by  avid  bibliophile  John  Bums  of  Pittsburgh.  (John  is  not 
yet  an  N.B.S.  member,  but  we  want  him!)  If  you  live  anywhere  near  Lancaster, 
you  will  be  expected  to  attend,  or  else  have  your  mother  send  Wayne  a note 
with  a good  excuse!  If  you  have  questions,  please  contact: 

Wayne  K.  Homren 
1810  Antietam  Street 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15206 

The  necessity  of  going  to  press  before  the  annual  meeting  precludes  us  from 
reporting  on  the  annual  meeting  and  the  board  meeting  of  the  Society  at  the  A.N.A. 
convention.  Stay  tuned  for  a full  report  in  the  Winter  Issue. 


Facts  about  the  American  Numismatic  Association 

Auction  Catalogs  of  1907 
and  Mid- Winter  1980  through  1987 

P.  Scott  Rubin 
Lawrence ville,  New  Jersey 
The  first  A.N.A.-sponsored  auction,  for  which  an  auction  catalog  is  known  to 
have  been  issued,  occurred  September  3,  1907.  This  is  contrary  to  the  generally- 
known  information  about  A.N.A.  Sales.  Henry  Chapman’s  1908  Auction  for  the 
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A.N.A.  convention  in  Philadelphia  has  for  years  been  considered  the  first  such  sale. 
The  fact  is  that  Ben  G.  Green’s  32nd  sale  took  place  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  site  of 
the  A.N.A.  convention,  at  the  request  of  the  organization. 

I would  like  to  take  a moment  to  relate  how  I came  upon  this  fact  and  then  I will 
describe  the  evidence  of  this  as  it  exists  in  the  catalog  itself. 

I received  from  Martin  Gengerke  a copy  of  his  book  American  Numismatic 
Auctions.  This  book,  which  lists  over  10,000  known  American  auction  sales,  was 
issued  in  three  volumes  for  the  first  time  (this  is  the  seventh  edition  of  his  book). 
Volume  I lists  auctions  by  auction  house  or  cataloger,  volume  II  lists  auctions  in 
chronological  order,  volume  in  lists  sales  by  consignors  or  convention  names. 
Volume  II  and  volume  III  being  new  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  search  for  catalogs  in 
ways  that  were  too  time-consuming  before. 

I decided  to  see  if  there  were  any  sales  that  took  place  at  the  same  time  as  early 
A.N.A.  conventions.  Using  Mr.  Gengerke ’s  Volume  II,  from  which  I had  access  to 
dates  of  sales  and  the  1978  Coin  World  Almanac  from  which  I obtained  information 
about  dates  and  sites  of  A.N.A.  conventions,  I started  comparing  the  two  lists. 

From  the  beginning  of  A.N.A.  conventions  until  1 904  (there  were  no  conventions 
held  in  1905  and  1906),  I found  nothing  promising.  However,  the  1907  A.N.A. 
Convention  took  place  in  Columbus,  Ohio  at  the  Neil  House  on  September  2 thru  4. 
In  the  chronological  listing  of  auctions  there  were  two  sales  listed  as  having  taken 
place  on  September  3, 1907.  One  of  these  sales  was  cataloged  by  the  Chicago  dealer 
Ben  G.  Green.  I pulled  my  copy  of  this  sale  from  its  shelf  and  verified  that  the  date  was 
indeed  September  3,  1907.  Nothing  else  on  the  cover  would  lead  you  to  believe  the 
sale  was  connected  with  the  A.N.A.  convention,  however  on  the  inside  title  page  I 
noted  that  the  sale  was  to  take  place  at  the  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Even  though  this  was  the  same  city  as  the  A.N.A.  convention,  there  was  still  nothing 
on  the  title  page  to  show  a connection.  The  proof  came  on  the  next  page. 

At  the  top  of  that  page  the  following  was  written: 

“This  sale  will  be  held  in  Columbus,  O.,  during  the  American  Numismatic 
Association  Convention,  it  being  the  wish  of  the  officers  to  afford  visiting  members  an 
opportunity  for  attendance  at  a public  Coin  Auction.  An  endeavor  has  been  made  to 
list  a little  of  everything  in  the  numismatic  field.” 

After  reading  this  I got  in  touch  with  John  W.  Adams,  because  I knew  that  he  was 
near  completion  of  his  book  which  is  the  second  volume  about  U.S.  coin  auctions.  I 
learned  that  Mr.  Adams  had  already  learned  of  the  1907  A.N.A.  auction  and  will 
include  this  in  this  upcoming  book.  I am  looking  forward  to  this  book  as  I know  it  will 
include  a lot  of  information  that  is  not  available  anywhere  else . Keep  up  the  great  work 
John! 

I have  noticed  that  articles  have  appeared  in  The  Asylum  about  the  annual 
A.N.A.  auctions,  including  “About Those  A.N.A.  Auction  Catalogs”  by  Cal  Wilson 
and  “Trial  List  of  A.N.A.  Auction  Catalogs”  by  Michael  J.  Sullivan,  little  or  nothing 
has  been  written  about  the  mid-winter  annual  A.N.A.  auctions. 

Following  is  a list  of  auction  catalogs  I know  exist  for  these  mid-winter  convention 
sales. 

Dates  Auction  House  Lots 

1.  2/14  & 16/1980  Cunningham’s  577 
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2. 

2/6-7/1981 

Cunningham’s 

642 

3. 

2/18-20/1982 

Kurt  R.  Krueger 

2,127 

4. 

2/24-26/1983 

Steve  Ivy  Numismatic  Auctions 

2,237 

5. 

2/23-26/1984 

Heritage  Numismatic  Auctions 

3,067 

6. 

2/21-23/1985 

Heritage  Numismatic  Auctions 

2,166 

7. 

2/20-22/1986 

Heritage  Numismatic  Auctions 

3,074 

8. 

2/27-3/1/1987 

Heritage  Numismatic  Auctions 

3,053 

If  anyone  has  any  information  to  add  to  this  list  please  write  to  the  author  in  care  of 
The  Asylum. 

Editor’s  Note:  Scott’s  & John’s  discovery  is  confirmed  by  the  following  line  from 
page  288  of  the  October-November,  1907  issue  of  The  Numismatist: 

In  the  evening  Dr.  Ben  G.  Green  held  his  32nd  auction  sale  in  the  Convention  rooms. 
Congratulations  to  Scott  Rubin  and  John  Adams  on  their  discovery! 


RESEARCH:  Necessity,  Curiosity, 
and  a Roll  of  the  Dice  . . . 

Carling  Gresham 
Pomona  Park,  Florida 

Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  final  section,  the  final  point,  in  other  words  the  end  of 
the  article  begun  by  Carling  in  the  last  issue. 

Recently  in  these  pages  you  read  about  Jose  T.  Medina,  his  life,  and  his  active  part 
in  numismatics.  Dare  I admit  that  the  article  was  the  direct  result  of  a throw  of  the 
dice?  About  six  years  ago  I received  one  of  Medina’s  books  from  Frederick  Kolbe;  on 
the  title  page  was  the  obscure  phrase,  “Imprenta  Elzevirana,”  which  piqued  my 
curiosity  mildly. 

Within  a week  of  receiving  the  book  I was  browsing  a tiny,  obscure  bookshop 
about  800  feet  under  the  Atlantic,  or  located  somewhere  equally  as  remote,  when  I 
STUMBLED  across  Dr.  Sarah  Roberts’  bio-bibliography  of  Medina!  (It  is  a bit  on 
the  scarce  side,  maybe  even  rare.) 

Beginning  with  Dr.  Roberts’  book,  I began  buying  and  reading  everything  about 
Medina  that  I could  locate,  entailing  many  hours  of  labor,  and  considerable  expense, 
too,  but  that,  friend,  is  an  example  of  research;  planned  research,  however,  I am 
unable  to  say  WHO  planned  it!  I will  suggest,  though,  that  I enjoyed  the  work  and 
results  more  than  anyone. 

During  the  ANA  convention  in  New  Orleans  several  years  ago  I bought  a one- 
thousand  dollar  bond  issued  by  the  Union  Bank  of  Tallahassee  in  1838,  i.e., 
Territorial  Florida  paper,  which  I collect.  The  bond  is  cataloged  by  Criswell  as  38- A, 
and  was  the  only  type  Union  Bank  bond  known  until  recently. 

A year  ago  a different  bond  on  the  Union  Bank  “walked”  into  the  coin  shop  where 
I work,  on  one  of  the  TWO  days  a week  that  I work  there.  The  shop  owner  did  not  want 
it,  and  offered  it  to  me,  which,  with  malice  in  heart  (mind?)  I GRABBED! 

The  bond  has  caused  my  library  to  expand,  and  it  has  increased  my  knowledge, 
but  can  I convey  to  the  public  all,  or  even  half,  of  what  I have  learned?  The  bond  may 
be  pleased  to  know  that  it  has  four  uncataloged  companions,  and  possibly  a fifth;  my 
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“research,”  begun  six  months  ago,  continues,  hopefully  to  be  presented  in  an  orderly 
manner  in  Paper  Money  in  the  near  future. 

Another  rhetorical  question:  Did  that  bond  knowingly  direct  its  owner  to  walk  into 
a shop  where  there  was  ONE  person,  in  a city  of  about  700,000,  who  would  want  it, 
love  it,  care  for  it,  and  reveal  its  presence  to  the  world?  Was  it  all  chance?  Call  it  luck? 

In  January  of  1 986  I bought  at  auction  an  1 8 1 7 Amelia  Island  medal,  which  has 
become  the  centerpiece  of  my  Florida  medals  exhibit;  I had  been  trying  “for  years”  to 
get  one,  but  I usually  was  in  second  place. 

I displayed  the  medal  at  the  Clearwater,  Florida,  coin  show  on  July  4th,  where  I 
had  three  surprises:  The  owner  of  another  specimen  revealed  himself  to  me;  the  medal 
was  stolen,  but  recovered,  and  I met  another  person,  I will  call  him  Charlie,  who 
wanted  a specimen,  and  the  story  is  as  follows: 

Charlie’s  friend,  Larry,  approached  me,  and  the  conversation  went  like  this. 
Larry:  “Where ’d  you  get  that  thing?”  (The  medal).  I told  him,  then  he  asked,  “How 
much?”  Crude,  I thought,  but  I told  him.  “That’s  funny,”  he  said,  “’cause  Charlie 
Repucci  bid  $1500  on  that  medal  ...” 

“T-U-F-F,”  I replied,  “’cause  I have  a bill  of  sale  for  it . . . maybe  Charlie’s  check 
bounced,  and  mine  didn’t.”  “THAT  ain’t  funny,”  he  said,  “’cause  Charlie  don’t  write 
no  bad  paper . . . but  he’ll  be  here  Saturday  (this  was  on  Thursday,)  and  I’m  gonna’  ask 
him  why  he  didn’t  get  that  medal,  ’cause  I know  he  wanted  it  real  bad  ...” 

Charlie  arrived  on  Saturday,  and  accompanied  by  Larry,  came  to  me  and  asked  if 
he  might  see  the  medal.  I took  it  out  of  the  case  and  gave  it  to  him,  and  he  handled  it 
lovingly;  I could  see  in  his  eyes  and  on  his  face  that  he  really  did  want  the  medal. 

“How  much?”  Charlie  asked.  “Forty-five  hundred,”  I replied. 

“I’ll  go  two  thou’,”  he  said.  “Nope,  forty-five  or  nothing.” 

“Jeeze,  you’re  nuts!”  (It  wasn’t  a malicious  statement.)  “I  know  it.” 

“Will  ’ya  take  twenty-five?”  he  pleaded.  “Nope,  I’ll  keep  it  for  my  price,  not 
yours.” 

“You  know,”  Charlie  said,  “you’re  lucky,  ’cause  I was  gonna’  bid  fifteen  hundred 
on  that  thing,  but  a coupl’a  funny  things  happened  . . .” 

His  1 2-year  old  boy  is  on  a kid’s  soccer  team,  which  was  playing  for  the  world 
championship,  or  Miami  bragging  rights,  on  the  Saturday  afternoon  that  the  auction 
closed  around  9 p.m.,  or  thereabouts.  Charlie  intended  to  telephone  his  bid  after  the 
game  was  over,  about  4:30,  he  estimated.  (PLENTY  of  time!) 

At  4 p.m.  the  kid  had  a leg  broken!  Fortunately,  or  maybe  it  was  mandatory,  there 
was  an  ambulance  at  the  playing  field,  and  the  medics  hauled  the  kid  and  his  mother  to 
a hospital,  with  Charlie  following  in  his  car:  he  tried  to  follow  the  ambulance  through  a 
red  light,  but  he  did  not  make  it.  Bingo!  Five  busted  ribs,  scratches,  bruises,  etc.,  but 
nothing  deadly;  aching  and  swathed  in  Band  Aids,  Charlie  went  home  on  Monday. 
But  NO  bid!  (Lucky  me?) 

Larry  learned  of  both  accidents,  of  course,  but  nothing  more  was  said  about  the 
medal  until  he  saw  mine  at  the  Clearwater  show;  he  admitted  that  he  assumed  that 
Charlie  had  bid  before  that  fateful  Saturday,  and  that  his  bid  had  been  too  low. 

Charlie  is  not  a numismatic  student,  much  less  a researcher  ...  he  wanted  the 
medal  just  to  possess  it  for  HIS  bragging  rights.  Oh,  it  would  have  had  a good  life  with 
Charlie;  uptown  surroundings,  let  out  about  twice  a year  to  be  viewed  by  an 
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admiring  public,  probably  winning  a blue  ribbon  frequently,  but  the  medal  would 
DIED  without  attention!  Besides,  Charlie  exhibits  to  WIN,  not  to  share. 

Now,  its  picture,  and  what  I have  learned  of  its  history,  (most  of  which  is  an 
exasperating  mystery,)  will  be  viewed  by  collectors  in  the  TAMS  Journal  when  the 
article  is  finished,  which  should  be  before  the  end  of  this  year. 

Several  years  ago  I was  talking  with  a friend  after  a meeting  of  one  of  the  historical 
societies  of  which  I am  a member;  we  were  discussing  photographing  two  so-called 
“Florida  Plantation  Tokens”  owned  by  the  society.  A lady,  known  to  my  friend,  was 
standing  nearby  and  overheard  our  conversation;  she  walked  over,  excused  herself  for 
intruding,  and  asked  our  interest  in  the  tokens.  I told  her  all  that  I knew,  including  that 
they  were  made  of  pewter,  most  often  thought  to  be  tin. 

“That’s  strange,”  she  said,  “for  just  today  (my  emphasis)  I was  reading  some 
microfilm  over  at  the  University  [of  Florida]  library,  and  I recall  that  there  was 
mention  of  two  Indians  being  caught  by  the  Spaniards  in  1692,  (my  emphasis,  again), 
with  some  counterfeit  tin  money.  Do  you  think  there  might  be  some  connection 
between  that  incident  and  the  society’s  tokens?” 

I shivered  with  anticipation,  barely  able  to  reply,  but  managed  a cool,  “Yes,  it’s 
possible.  Which  films  were  you  reading?”  She  told  me  that  she  did  not  recall  their 
identification  at  that  moment,  but  as  she  recorded  all  the  films  reviewed,  she  would 
write  and  give  me  their  identification.  Her  word  was  good,  for  less  than  a week  later  I 
received  a letter  designating  the  films,  and  within  three  days  I had  positive  prints  of 
them. 

I have  written  nothing  about  the  tokens  yet,  and  probably  will  not  get  to  them  until 
early  next  year.  My  point  in  relating  the  incident  is  the  pure  luck  involved,  working  as 
a trigger  to  my  curiosity.  I will  learn  the  full  story  if  possible,  write  it,  and  share  it  with 
others. 

I thoroughly  enjoy  researching  . . . reaching  for  an  understanding  of  what  I am 
reading,  hearing  or  seeing,  and  then  trying  to  convey  to  others  what  I have  learned; 
however,  when  I begin  one  of  these  quests,  I seldom  know  what  I am  looking  for,  or 
what  I am  getting  into. 

Of  all  of  the  articles  that  I have  written,  excluding  editorials  and  book  reviews,  all 
but  three  have  been  the  direct  result  of  chance,  supplied  from  some  other,  unknown 
source.  “Luck”  has  been  the  major  determinant,  triggering  and  encouraging  that 
curiosity  force,  which  is  in  all  of  us. . 


RAMBLINGS  OF  AN  ACUTE  BIBLIOMANIAC 

Jeff  Rock,  NLG 
San  Diego,  California 

Most  numismatic  bibliomaniacs  I know  could  also  be  called  biblioamorists, 
that  is,  lovers  of  coin  books.  A biblioamorist  is  one  who  has  gone  past  the  point  of 
merely  collecting  books,  checking  them  off  a want  list  and  occasionally  glancing 
through  them  during  idle  moments.  He  or  she  is  at  the  point  of  actually  loving  the 
book  itself.  That  slender  spine,  with  the  graceful  curves  of  its  raised  boards! 
Who  hasn’t  quivered  with  excitement  running  his  fingers  along  a full-leather, 
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smooth  joint  backing?  Just  thinking  about  an  English  split-board  binding  can  make 
one’s  heart  throb! 

Just  like  discovering  all  the  little  idiosyncracies  about  the  person  you  love, 
there  is  a certain  satisfaction  to  be  had  from  running  across  obscure  facts  on  books. 
Here,  in  no  special  order,  are  a few  tidbits  that  I have  run  across  in  the  past  few  years. 

The  word  “signature”  actually  dates  from  pre-printing  press  times,  when  books 
were  handwritten  by  scribes.  Each  scribe  was  required  to  sign  the  portion  or 
portions  of  the  book  for  which  he  was  responsible.  The  book  was  signed  with 
either  his  initials  or  his  own  unique  symbol. 

A signature  is  also  called  a gathering,  a section  or  a quire. 

Books  were  originally  printed  on  sheets  of  paper  that  were  large  enough  to  hold 
many  finished  pages . They  were  printed  in  such  a way  that  the  finished  sheet  was 
folded  and,  when  cut,  the  pages  would  fall  into  their  proper  numerical  sequence. 

Those  mysterious  dots  on  the  center  and/or  right-hand  comers  of  each  signature 
on  some  of  the  1 8th  and  1 9th  century  books  actually  mark  the  first  page  of  each 
signature  when  printed  on  large  sheets . These  dots  now  appear  on  the  folded  end 
of  each  signature. 

There  is  no  standard  rule  for  the  numbering  of  pages . Most  preliminary  material 
is  done  in  lowercase  Roman  numerals,  but  this  material  is  sometimes  ignored  in 
the  pagination  when  the  actual  text  starts  off  with  “Page  1”.  Other  books  will 
take  into  account  all  of  the  preliminary  matter  and  start  the  text  off  on  “Page  9”. 
Appendices  are  usually  numbered  as  part  of  the  main  text,  but,  occasionally 
take  up  the  lowercase  Roman  numerals  used  for  the  front  matter. 

The  publication  date  can  appear  on  either  the  title  page,  on  the  verso  (left-hand 
side)  of  the  title  page,  with  the  copyright  information,  or  at  the  end  of  a preface  or 
author’s  foreword. 

After  the  French  Revolution  in  1792  some  books  printed  in  that  century  were 
dated,  not  in  terms  of  the  calendar  year,  but  in  terms  of  the  age  of  the  new 
republic.  So,  “An.  XII”  equals  the  twelfth  year  of  the  Republic  of  France,  or 
the  numismatically  special  year  1804. 

“Book  size”  as  used  by  cataloguers  is  actually  a misnomer.  Terms  such  as 
“Quarto”  and  “Octavo”  originally  referred,  not  to  the  size  of  the  book,  but  to  the 
number  of  times  a sheet  of  printed  paper  had  been  folded  to  form  each  signature. 
The  original  meaning  of  the  terms  are  as  follows: 

Broadside  - a single,  usually  large  piece  of  paper,  printed  on  only  one  side. 
Folio  - the  printed  sheet  was  folded  once  to  make  2 leaves  (4  pages). 

Quarto  - 4to  - 4°  - sheets  folded  twice  to  make  4 leaves  (8  pages).  Now  used 
to  describe  any  book  of  around  9Yi  x 12  inches. 

Octavo  - 8vo  - 8°  - the  printed  sheet  is  folded  to  form  8 leaves  (16  pages). 

Now  used  to  describe  any  book  of  around  6x9  inches. 

Duodecimo  - 1 2mo  - 1 2°  - an  odd  signature  number,  the  printed  sheet  is  folded 
to  form  12  leaves  (24  pages),  but  another  4 leaves  (8  pages)  must  be  cut  off 
the  sheet  to  arrive  at  that  number!  Now  used  to  describe  books  of  about 
5 x lYi  inches. 
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Sextodecimo  - 16mo  - 16°  — usually  the  same  size  printing  sheets  as  used  in 
the  above,  but,  all  16  leaves  (32  pages)  are  folded  into  a signature.  Now  the 
term  applies  to  books  approximately  4x6  inches  in  size. 

Bon  appetit! 


The  Saga  of  the  West 

Harry  F.  Campbell 
South  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Western  history  would  not  be  complete  without  the  men  and  women  who  lived 
outside  the  law.  Such  a person  was  an  outlaw  named  Matt  Warner.  A close  friend  of 
the  famed  outlaw  ‘Butch  Cassidy’,  both  these  men  were  bom  in  Utah  and  are  now  part 
of  her  folklore. 

Matt  Warner  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Ephraim,  Utah  Territory,  on  April  12th, 
1 864.  He  was  christened  Rufus  Christiansen  but  in  later  years  legally  changed  his 
name  to  Matthew  Warner.  As  a young  man  living  in  the  town  of  Levan,  Utah 
Territory,  Matt  believed  (falsely)  that  he  had  killed  a young  man  like  himself  in  a fight 
and  fled  to  join  others  outside  the  law.  He  became  a close  friend  of  outlaw  Butch 
Cassidy,  and  in  1 886  both  he  and  Cassidy  lived  for  a while  in  a cabin  once  owned  by 
famous  coin  minter  John  Parson,  of  Pike’s  Peak  Colorado  gold  rush  fame.  The  cabin 
was  located  in  North  Eastern  Utah  in  an  area  known  as  ‘Brown’s  Park’,  once  a haven 
for  fur  trappers  and  also  for  outlaws. 

For  a short  time,  Warner  was  a member  of  the  famed  “Hole  in  the  Wall  Gang” 
and  was  known  to  have  given  such  persons  sanctuary  on  his  horse  ranch  there.  In 
1889,  Warner,  Butch  Cassidy,  and  another  Utah  outlaw  by  the  name  of  Tom 
McCarty  (McCarty  was  later  the  leader  of  the  ‘Blue  Mountain  Gang’)  robbed  the 
bank  at  Telluride,  Colorado. 

Warner  used  different  aliases  in  order  to  avoid  detection;  one  was  Erastus 
Christiansen  (Ras);  another  was  Ras  Lewis.  A fast  and  deadly  shot  with  a six  gun, 
Warner  was  arrested  in  May,  1896  in  the  Eastern  city  of  Vernal  on  the  charge  of 
murder.  Trouble  over  some  mining  claims  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  two  men  and  the 
serious  wounding  of  a third.  He  was  found  guilty  of  killing  just  one  of  the  men,  a 
Richard  Stratton,  and  was  sentenced  to  five  years  in  prison.  Matt  was  released  from 
the  Utah  State  Penitentuary  on  January  21, 1900,  getting  a year  off  for  good  behavior, 
at  36  years  of  age. 

Shortly  after,  he  was  listed  as  the  owner  of  a saloon  in  another  Eastern  town  in 
Utah  called  Green  River.  It  is  known  that  he  struck  a token  coin  for  use  in  his 
establishment.  Leaving  this  town  in  January,  1 90 1 , he  ran  the  Mint  Saloon  in  the  town 
of  Price,  Utah.  It  is  believed  that  he  came  into  town  using  the  alias  of  Charles 
Christiansen.  A short  time  later,  he  went  by  the  name  of  Matt  Warner  when  he  felt  it 
was  safe  to  do  so.  He  struck  another  two  token  coins  during  his  career.  Matt  dealt  in 
horses  and  in  mining  as  well  as  saloons  and  was  known  to  have  had  close  ties  with  his 
former  gang  friends. 

As  a reformed  man  in  later  years,  he  served  two  terms  as  night  Marshall  for  the 
city  of  Price  and  one  term  as  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Carbonville,  Utah.  Matt  died 
during  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  December  21st,  1938  at  the  age  of  74. 
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The  family  of  Matt  Warner  tell  a story  of  a stranger  who  came  to  the  house  in 
Price,  Utah  to  view  the  body  of  Matt  Warner.  He  approached  the  coffin  and  touched 
Matt’s  hand.  He  was  heard  to  say,  “We  rode  for  many  years,  old  friend,”  and  then  bid 
Matt  goodbye . When  asked  by  Matt’s  daughter  who  he  was,  he  smiled  and  lowered  his 
sunglasses  slightly  saying,  “Just  think  about  it  for  a while  and  you  will  know  who  I 
am.”  The  stranger  then  turned  and  boarded  a nearby  train  and  was  never  seen  again. 
The  family  believe  that  the  man  was  Matt’s  long  time  friend  and  outlaw,  Butch 
Cassidy. 


The  Plagiarist’s  Comer 

Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  “entirely  new  regular feature” promised  in  the  “Preview  of 
Coming  Attractions  ’’last  issue.  It  will  consist  of  fascinating  and  little-known  tidbits 
of  numismatic  trivia  gleaned  from  diverse  sources.  All  such  information  will  be 
brazenly  stolen  from  the  work  of  other  authors  (hence  the  title),  but  carefully 
attributed,  so  as  to  avoid  a lawsuit.  ( Come  to  think  of  it,  we  could  use  the  publicity  of 
a lawsuit).  At  any  rate,  members  are  invited  to  send  in  their  trivia,  and  to  always 
remember  the  motto  of  this  space,  which  was  recently  evoked  in  these  pages  by 
Carling  Gresham: 

When  you  steal  from  one  author,  it’s  plagiarism; 
if  you  steal  from  many,  it’s  reasearch. 

— Wilson  Mizner,  1876-1933 

The  last  known  member  of  the  original  group  of  304  persons  who  joined  the  ANA 
from  its  organization  in  1 89 1 until  1897,  Arthur  B.  Stewart  of  Baltimore , Md. , passed 
away  on  March  17,  1970,  at  the  age  of  89. 

While  attending  boarding  school  as  a lad  of  thirteen,  Arthur’s  father  bought  him  a 
small  coin  collection  and  enrolled  him  in  the  association  on  January  1,  1894  as 
number  183.  Thus,  his  total  tenure  in  the  organization  extended  over  a period  of 
seventy-six  years.  This  record,  while  not  continuous,  will  undoubtedly  stand  for 
several  generations. 

After  Stewart  graduated  from  Stanford  Law  School,  he  started  practice  in 
Pennsylvania  and  later  in  Baltimore,  MD.  He  became  affiliated,  as  a counselor  and 
later  advanced  to  the  presidency  of  a coke  and  coal  firm.  He  became  a director  of  a 
trust  company  in  1923  and  later  a savings  bank.  As  a banker,  his  interests  in 
numismatics  returned  and  he  renewed  his  affiliation  in  the  ANA. 

It  was  eventually  discovered  that  Stewart  was  the  same  party  who  had  joined  in 
1894  and  the  officers  of  the  association  restored  his  original  number.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  receive  the  50-year  Gold  Membership  Award  when  it  was  initiated  in 
1948.  He  became  senior  member  of  the  ANA  in  1963  upon  the  death  of  charter 
member,  Hiram  E.  Deats.  He  sent  special  greetings  to  the  association  on  its  75th 
anniversary  convention  in  Chicago,  August,  1966. 

Arthur  Stewart,  still  seeking  numismatic  knowledge  until  his  demise,  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  two  daughters  as  well  as  a host  of  numismatic  friends. 

From  Stack’s  Catalogue  of  the  Arthur  B.  Stewart  Collection,  May  4-6,  1972. 
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Fixed  Price  List 
The 

Forgotten  Part  of  Literature  Collections 

Remy  Bourne 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Pick  up  any  Numismatic  Auction  Catalog  since  1852  with  Numismatic 
literature  Sales  contained  within  them,  and  what  do  you  generally  find?  A specific 
listing  of  ( 1 ) Auction  Catalogs,  (2)  Numismatic  Books,  (3)  Periodicals  and  a grouping 
of  (4)  Miscellaneous  Items  bulked  together  for  sale. 

Up  until  the  past  5-10  years,  miscellaneous  items  were  thrown  away  more  often 
than  not  by  Numismatic  Literature  Dealers  as  well  as  collectors.  Those  items  that 
were  saved  were  generally  bulk  catalogued  at  the  end  of  the  sales  rather  than  in- 
dividually described.  What  was  this  general  miscellaneous  category?  Primarily  it 
was  Fixed  Price  Lists. 

While  a lot  has  been  written  in  the  past  few  years  on  the  importance  of  collecting 
U.S.  Auction  Catalogs  to  trace  Pedigree,  Pricing  Histories  and  Appearance  Rates  of 
individual  coins,  a few  more  important  collections  and  individual  rare  coins  have  only 
been  offered  through  Fixed  Price  Lists. 

Fixed  Price  Lists  are  the  forgotten  area  of  Numismatic  Literature  collecting. 
Few  people  specialize  in  collecting  just  Fixed  Price  Lists.  I am  unaware  of  any 
other  individuals  who  are  making  any  concentrated  effort  as  of  today  (1987)  in 
collecting  either  the  named  or  the  obscure  Dealer’s  Fixed  Price  Lists  from  1850  to  date. 

Let’s  examine  together  some  of  the  dealer’s  and  the  contents  of  their  Fixed  Price 
lists  to  see  if  there  may  be  a value  or  reason  for  you  to  acquire  an  interest  in  this 
forgotten  part  of  literature  collecting. 

One  of  the  earliest  collectible  Fixed  Price  lists  is  by  A.B.  Sage  & Co.,  June  1859. 
It  is  24  pages,  plus  pink  cover  stock,  that  is  6”  x 9”  and  contains  464  lots  of:  American 
Coins,  Mint  Pieces,  Patterns,  American  Medals,  Tokens,  Foreign  Medals,  English 
Coins,  State  Bills  & Numismatic  Books. 

A.B.  Sage  published  his  Fixed  Price  List  No.  1 in  February  of  1859.  It  was  8 
pages  and  I have  not  seen  one.  On  the  back  cover  of  the  June  list  an  ad  appears  that 
shows  both  A.B.  Sage’s  name  and  Henry  Bogert’s  name.  This  would  indicate  that  they 
were  partners  in  a die  sinking  and  printing  business. 

In  1860,  the  first  of  Norton’s  literary  Letter  New  Series  appeared.  I know  of  one 
complete  set  of  Norton’s  letters,  but  have  never  seen  one  offered  for  sale  in  the  past 
several  years  of  research. 

Another  early  Fixed  Price  list  that  is  seldom,  if  ever,  encountered  in  today’s 
marketplace  is  one  by  Alfred  S Robinson  of  Hartford,  Connecticut  published  July  1 , 
1861.  This  catalog  contains  the  following:  Colonial  Coins,  Washington  Pieces,  Silver 
Dollars,  1795  Half  Cents  including  patterns,  Proof  sets,  American  Medals,  Store 
Cards.  Also  listed  is  a table  showing  the  number  struck  and  the  different  metals  of 
coins,  medalets  and  tokens  published  by  A.S.  Robinson  as  well  as  remarks  on  the  dies 
being  destroyed,  sold  or  broken. 

This  catalog  also  served  as  a dissolution  of  co-partnerships  notice  as  of  July  1, 
1861  between  David  S.  Robinson,  Calvin  Day,  George  P.  Bissell  and  Alfred  S. 
Robinson. 


I want  to  purchase 
Early  U.  S.  Auction 
Catalogues  especially  with 

PLATES 


And  all  scarce  & rare 
Numismatic  Literature 


If  you  have  any  of  the  following 
Please  write  or  call  me 

DEALERS  BID  BOOKS 
PRICED  & NAMED  SALES 
DELUXE  & PRESENTATION 

Catalogues  and  Books 

NAME  YOUR  PRICE 


I ALSO  NEED 

Pre  1 859  Auction  Sales 
Thick  Paper  & Plated  Sales 
of  FROSSARD  & WOODWARD 


Small  size  CHAPMAN  SALES 

PLATED  ONLY. . . 

Mcoye  — Henderson  — Alvord 
Calderhead  — Sleicher  — Zug 
Simpson  — Taylor  Windle 


PLATED  CATALOGUES  . . . 
Belonging  to  Elder  — H.  G. 
Sampson  — U.  S.  Coin  Co. 
New  York  Stamp  & Coin 
H.  P.  Smith 


ARMAN D CHAMPA 

ANA  LM  #775 
Box  22316 

Louisville,  Kentucky  40222 
Phone:  1 -502-425-1 302 
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There  was  also  a 16  page  Fixed  Price  list  issued  by  A.S.  Robinson  on  June  25th, 
1861.  No  others  were  published  after  June,  1861. 

In  the  1860’s  W.  Elliot  Woodward  published  3 or  4 single-page  sheets  listing 
catalogs,  but  I have  not  seen  any  offered  for  sale  in  recent  times. 

During  the  1 870’s,  John  W.  Haseltine  published  4 large  Fixed  Price  lists.  They 
werefromJuly  1, 1872to  March  1, 1876.  They  are  as  follows:  (1)  1872&  1873,  July 
1,  1872,  32  pages  (2)  1873  & 1874.  July  1,  1873,  36  pages.  (3)  1875,  January  1, 
1875, 56  pages.  These  lists  contained  essentially  the  same  listings  of  material  as  A.S. 
Robinson  above  as  well  as  Numismatic  literature,  Foreign  Coins  and  U.S.  Paper 
Money. 

N.  Ponce  DeLeon,  publisher  and  printer  at  40  & 42  Broadway,  New  York, 
produced  a “Catalogue”  of  a large  collection  of  Roman  and  Greek  coins  for  sale  at 
marked  prices  in  1 877.  “The  collection  was  formed  by  a Cuban  gentleman  in  a period 
of  16  years  with  a great  number  of  the  pieces  catalogued  coming  from  the  famous 
collections  of  Lord  Northwick  Dupre’,  Capranesi,  Gaillaro,  Carcia  de  La  Torre  and 
others.” 

The  collection  apparently  comprised  9,000  coins  of  which  7,000  were  already 
classified  for  showing  at  N.  Ponce  DeLeon’s  office.  This  Fixed  Price  List  was  the  first 
part  consisting  of  860  lots  in  35  pages  of  coins  of  the  Roman  Republic.  The  contents 
were:  Gold  & Silver  Coins  of  the  Roman  Families,  Bronze  Coins  of  the  Roman 
Families,  Gold,  Silver  and  Bronze  Coins  struck  in  Campania. 

The  back  cover  shows  a 2nd  part  “In  Press”  on  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  Roman 
Empire  to  be  published  along  with  a listing  of  9 additional  Fixed  price  Lists  “In 
Preparation”.  I have  never  seen  any  of  these  offered  to  date. 

At  least  one  Fixed  Price  List  by  David  Proskey  was  published  in  1 87 8 , containing 
Silver  Coinage  of  America  and  Foreign  and  Ancient  Roman  Time  Periods  in  a 53/4”  x 
8 Vi\  44  page  format. 

S.K.  Harzfeld  published  4 Fixed  Price  Lists.  Two  were  issued  in  1879;  one  was 
48  pages  and  contained  American,  Foreign,  Ancient  and  Modem  Coins,  medals,  etc. 
The  other  list  was  published  in  November  1 879.  It  offered  coins  and  medals,  etc.  and 
contained  8 pages.  List  #2  was  published  July  of  1880  and  List  #3  in  May  1881. 
They  were  10  and  16  pages  respectively. 

During  the  1880’s  a steady  stream  of  price  list  offerings  flowed  into  the 
marketplace  from  not  only  the  major  dealers  of  the  time,  but  also  from  obscure  small 
dealers  who  did  not  grow  into  national  prominence. 

Two  examples  of  the  latter  would  be:  A printed  and  typeset  4 page  offering  by 
G.T.  McCombe  of  Lockport,  N.Y.,  which  was  offered  in  1881,  followed  by  a 2 page 
printed  handwritten  revised  price  list  offered  in  April  1881.  This  contained  listings  of 
silver  and  copper  coins.  From  San  Francisco,  California,  W.F.  Greany  offered  his 
5th  edition  catalog  of  coins,  stamps  and  curios  of  48  pages.  This  included  a million- 
dollar  offering  of  Confederate  currency  and  fractional  currency. 

On  or  before  December  25,  1 882,  Lyman  H.  Low  mailed  his  1 2 page  catalog  of 
modem  coins,  medals,  tokens  and  siege  pieces  in  copper,  brass  and  lead.  This  sale  and 
Low’s  3rd,  4th,  6th  and  10th  sales  are  Fixed  Price  Lists  and  should  not  be  confused 
with  his  auction  sales.  At  least  10-12  Fixed  Price  Lists  were  sent  out  by  Low  during 
the  1882-1898  period.  A good  portion  of  these  Fixed  Prices  Lists  also  contained 
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Numismatic  Literature  for  sale. 

March,  1885  witnessed  the  beginning  of  perhaps  150  Fixed  Price  Lists  that 
spanned  the  era  from  1885  to  at  least  1911  and  beyond  emitted  by  Charles 
Steigerwalt.  At  most,  1 20  were  numbered  or  dated  and  20  or  more  were  undated  and 
unnumbered.  These  unnumbered  offerings  may  actually  belong  in  the  numbered  area. 
Up  until  1890,  Steigerwalt ’s  Fixed  Price  Lists  were  titled  “Coins,  Medals,  Paper 
Money,  Numismatic  Books,  etc.”  From  1890  on,  the  titles  changed  to  a monetary 
amount,  such  as  “$8,000  Collection,  $15,000  Collection  of  U.S.  & Foreign  Coins, 
Paper  Money,  Medals,  etc.”  Fixed  Price  List  #33  of  September,  1892  features 
Royal  W.  Hutchins  Collection.  Around  1 904,  the  cover  titles  change  again,  mostly  to 
read  “Coins,  Paper  Money,  etc.”. 

S.H.  & H.  Chapman’s  frequently-encountered  Fixed  Price  List  of  “Decorations 
and  Medals  for  Valor  in  War”  was  published  in  November,  1889.  It  is  in  the  same 
white  glossy  cover  format  as  their  catalogues.  It  is  20  pages  and  contains  186  lots. 

A corrected  and  improved  64  page  priced  catalogue  of  United  States,  Colonial 
Coins  and  Fractional  currency  was  sent  out  for  15  cents  in  1889  by  the  New  York 
Coin  and  Stamp  Co. 

Ed.  Frossard  started  sending  out  a special  list  beginning  in  1890.  The  earliest 
special  list  that  I have  is  #3  dated  10-1-9 1 . Ed.  Frossard  published  at  least  10  Fixed 
Price  lists  for  a 4 page  special  list  #10  dated  January  1894  is  known. 

Martin  Gengerke’s  new  7th  edition  of  U.S.  Auction  Sales  has  solved  the  mystery 
of  H.E.  Morey.  Morey  used  his  Fixed  Price  Lists  and  Auction  Sales  numbers 
consecutively.  The  first  20  numbers  of  H.E.  Morey  are  Fixed  Price  Lists  with  #21 
being  the  first  auction  sale,  along  with  #24.  There  were  Fixed  Price  List  numbers  21- 
26  also  issued.  All  these  Fixed  Price  Lists  were  published  from  March,  1891  to 
October,  1897. 

Mr.  Morey  was  a thrifty  individual.  For  example,  on  the  cover  of  his  catalog 
was  printed  “4th  Annual  Catalog  of  1 895  ”.  This  title  head  was  pasted  over  the  title  of 
his  “3rd  Annual  Catalog  of  1893”.  This  re-use  of  his  catalogs  with  new  title  updated 
occurs  on  most  of  his  “Annual  Catalogs”. 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  the  M.A.N.A.  Journal. 

Without  words,  without  writing,  and  without  books 
there  would  be  no  history, 
there  could  be  no  concept  of  humanity. 

Hermann  Hesse 
(1877-1962) 

Research  Information  Wanted 

Mania  in  search  of  mania:  contemplating  the  preparation  of  a bibliography  and  an 
essay,  the  undersigned  seeks  literature  references  to  psychological  profiles  and 
discussions  of  collectors  and  collecting,  particularly  numismatic  and  bibliographic. 
Are  we  compulsive  puppets  driven  always  toward  the  BIG  FIND,  or  are  we  rational 
hobbyists  and  scholars  always  in  command? 

Dr.  L.  Miles  Raisig 
Route  5 Box  19 
Laurinburg,  NC  28352 
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NUMISMATICS 


Spink  and  Son  Limited 

are  always  interested  in  being  offered  out-of-print 
books  relating  to  all  aspects  of  the  subject,  including: 

COINS 

MEDALS 

ORDERS,  DECORATIONS  & MEDALS 

TOKENS 

NUMISMATIC  JOURNALS 
BANKNOTES 
ROYAL  MINT 

All  Numismatic  Manuscript  Material 
of  Any  Period  and  in  Any  Language. 

We  will  be  selling  the  numismatic  library  of  the  late  Johan  Chr.  Holm  of 
Copenhagen  on  the  22nd  of  October,  1987,  in  London.  Over  600  lots  are  featured, 
including  standard  works  of  reference  covering  many  areas  of  numismatics. 
Naturally,  there  is  particular  emphasis  on  the  literature  of  Scandinavian  numismatics 
though  multi-volume  works  on  ancient  numismatics  are  also  well  represented. 
Standard  works  on  European,  Russian  and  Islamic  coins  are  also  included,  as  well 
as  Scandinavian  journals,  classic  works  on  medals,  and  a good  selection  of 
European  and  Scandinavian  sale  catalogues.  Copies  of  the  catalogue  may  be 
reserved  by  sending  $5.00  to  us  or  to  George  Frederick  Kolbe. 


BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

5,  6 & 7 King  Street,  St.  James’s,  London  SW1Y  6QS 
Telephone:  01-930  7888.  Telex:  916711 
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A Difference  of  Opinion 

Q.  David  Bowers 
Woifeboro,  New  Hampshire 

This  story  involves  an  incident  which  took  place  over  25  years  ago.  Key  to  the 
situation  was  a numismatic  book. 

At  the  time  I lived  in  Vestal,  New  York,  just  a few  miles  from  Johnson  City,  where 
Jim  Ruddy  and  I engaged  in  the  operation  of  the  Empire  Coin  Company.  Located  in  a 
three-story  building  at  252  Main  Street,  the  stucture  was  home  to  a business  which 
extended  to  all  areas  of  the  globe. 

The  time  was  in  the  late  1950s,  and  among  the  most  desirable  numismatic  books 
was  United  States  Experimental,  Pattern,  and  Trial  Pieces,  by  Edgar  H.  Adams  and 
William  H.  Woodin.  Published  by  the  American  Numismatic  Society  in  1913,  and 
subsequently  reprinted  by  James  Kelly,  the  book  in  either  original  or  reprint  form  was 
sufficiently  scarce  that  original  copies  were  apt  to  sell  for  the  best  part  of  $50,  if  indeed 
you  could  find  one.  Dr.  J.  Hewitt  Judd’s  book  with  a nearly  copycat  tide,  United 
States  Pattern,  Experimental  and  Trial  Pieces,  was  just  a twinkle  in  the  author’s  eye, 
or  perhaps  it  was  a stack  of  manuscript  notes , but  in  any  event  it  had  not  yet  seen  print. 
The  Judd  book  was  a member  of  a category  which  numismatic  bibliophiles  have  seen 
all  too  often:  a book  which  was  announced  at  an  early  date,  but  then  year  after  year 
passed  without  it  actually  achieving  reality.  Anyway,  in  the  late  1 950s  patterns  were  a 
very  active  area  of  the  market,  but  reference  books  concerning  them  were  not  easily 
obtained. 

It  was  a blustery  winter  day  when  Jim  Ruddy  and  I set  out  by  car  to  visit  a retired 
manufacturer  who  lived  in  Penn  Yan,  in  Upstate  New  York’s  Finger  Lakes  district. 
What  we  anticipated  to  be  a pleasant  journey  of  a couple  hours’  duration  turned  out  to 
be  a sliding,  skidding,  danger-fraught  trip  through  a driving  blizzard!  Finally  we 
arrived,  fortunately  without  mishap,  to  keep  our  appointment,  even  if  an  hour  or  so 
late. 

We  were  greeted  by  a pleasant,  older  gentleman  who  had  been  a numismatist  for 
many  years  and  who  in  the  process  had  built  a set  of  Proof  Indian  cents  and  a set  of 
Proof  liberty  Head  nickels,  and  had  gathered  a number  of  other  various  and  sundry 
pieces.  The  two  sets  were  housed  in  small-size  “National”  albums  sold  by  Wayte 
Raymond. 

While  Jim  conversed  with  the  owner,  I was  busy  with  my  magnifying  glass  looking 
at  the  various  pieces.  After  an  hour  or  so  of  examination  and  figuring,  I came  up  with 
what  I thought  was  a generous  offer:  $2,750. 

I had  built  some  “room”  into  my  offer,  so  that  if  it  had  been  necessary  I could  have 
paid  perhaps  a hundred  dollars  more.  However,  then,  as  now,  I liked  to  fire  my  best 
shot  at  the  beginning  — and  not  come  up  with  a low  offer  that  had  to  be  negotiated  back 
and  forth. 

While  I was  waiting  for  an  answer  to  my  proposal,  I kept  eyeing  the  copy  of  the 
Adams-Woodin  pattern  book  on  a nearby  shelf.  I had  expressed  an  interest  in  buying 
it  and  had  asked  for  a price,  but  was  told  that  it  wasn’t  for  sale.  I already  possessed  a 
copy,  so  I didn’t  need  one  for  my  own  account,  but  I knew  of  a dozen  or  two 
numismatists  who  did.  I probably  would  have  paid  $50  for  a copy,  just  to  satisfy  a 
customer. 
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“I  am  sorry,  but  your  offer  of  $2,750  is  not  acceptable.  I am  sorry  that  you  and 
Mr.  Ruddy  had  to  make  the  long  trip  here  on  such  a terrible  day,  but  I simply  cannot 
sell  for  that  price,”  the  owner  of  the  coins  informed  me. 

Somewhat  crestfallen,  I contemplated  that  my  offer  was  probably  far  short  of  the 
mark,  and  that  the  owner  wanted  $5,000,  $10,000,  or  even  more.  It  wasn’t  all  that 
unusual  to  have  such  a thing  occur,  nor  is  it  unusual  today.  Time  and  time  again, 
someone  owning  coins  thay  had  purchased  earlier,  and  who  was  out  of  touch  with  the 
current  market,  was  very  optimistic  concerning  what  their  coins  were  worth. 

Seeking  to  salvage  at  least  something  out  of  the  deal,  I again  brought  up  the  subject 
of  the  Adams-Woodin  book,  perhaps  feeling  that  out  of  compassion  he  would  sell  it  to 
me,  even  if  he  kept  the  coin  collection. 

“I  will  make  this  proposal,  Mr.  Bowers,”  he  replied.  “Give  me  $2,775  and  we  can 
do  business  — you  can  buy  the  collection,  and  I will  throw  in  the  book.” 

With  mock  seriousness,  I contemplated  the  situation  for  a moment,  then 
accepted.  No  time  was  lost  in  writing  out  a check,  and  then  a few  minutes  late  Jim 
Ruddy  and  I were  on  our  way  back  to  Johnson  City,  through  the  tail-end  of  the  snow 
storm. 

The  next  day,  at  the  office,  I marked  up  the  albums,  putting  notations  near  each 
opening  as  to  the  condition  and  price  of  the  various  coins,  so  that  afterward  someone 
on  our  staff  could  transfer  them  to  individual  envelopes.  No  one  used  numbers  in 
connection  with  Indian  cents  or  Liberty  nickels  back  then,  and  had  anyone  suggested 
it,  the  idea  would  have  been  dismissed  as  the  wildest  fiction.  (My,  how  things  have 
changed!)  However,  a particularly  nice  Proof  was  apt  to  be  called  “choice”  or  “gem.  ” 

In  looking  at  the  back  of  a page  of  Proof  liberty  nickels,  I noted  that  the  reverse  of 
one  coin  was  in  the  album  upside-down  — that  is,  it  was  facing  differently  from  the 
other  Proofs  in  the  album.  I naturally  assumed  that  the  coin  had  been  put  in  the  album 
upside-down,  and  that  when  I studied  the  front  of  the  album  I would  find  that  the 
obverse  of  this  particular  coin  was  also  upside-down.  It  seemed  peculiar  that  I hadn’t 
noticed  this  when  I looked  at  the  front  of  the  album  page  earlier. 

I flipped  the  page  over,  only  to  find  that  all  of  the  Liberty  nickels  had  their  obverses 
facing  the  same  direction!  Puzzled,  I took  the  curious  coin  out,  to  find  that  it  was 
indeed  different.  The  reverse  die  was  misaligned.  Ordinarily  on  American  coins,  the 
obverse  and  reverse  are  180°  apart.  On  this  particular  piece,  both  were  facing  in  the 
same  direction,  like  a medal.  I made  a note  of  the  variety,  and  some  time  later 
mentioned  it  in  print.  Since  that  time,  the  1903  Proof  Liberty  nickel  with  inverted 
reverse  has  been  studied  in  more  detail,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  issue  is  several  times 
rarer  than  the  normal  alignment  style. 

The  collection  was  subsequently  sold,  as  was  the  Adams-Woodin  book,  leaving 
me  with  just  the  memories  of  a snowy  winter  day  and  the  discovery  of  a new  die 
variety. 

Of  course,  in  today’s  market  the  idea  of  paying  $2,750  for  a complete  set  of  Proof 
Indian  cents,  a complete  set  of  Proof  liberty  nickels,  and  a bunch  of  other  coins 
besides  seems  to  be  a remote  fantasy,  which  perhaps  it  is.  Today,  a nice  Proof  1877 
Indian  cent,  or  a nice  Proof  1 885  Liberty  nickel  would  each  bring  that  price  or  more! 

To  refresh  my  memory,  I looked  in  Empire  Topics,  issue  No.  2,  which  was 
published  in  the  autumn  of  1958.  We  were  selling  Proof  Indian  cents  at  the  following 
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prices:  1885  $25,  1887  $12,  1888  $10,  and  1889  $1 1,  and  Proof  Liberty  Head 
nickels  at  the  following  prices:  1889  $14  and  1898  $17.50.  Elsewhere  in  the 
catalogue,  one  of  the  rarest  of  all  Shield  nickels,  the  1877  Proof,  was  listed  for  $250. 
An  1857  Choice  Proof  Small  Date  large  cent,  worth  the  best  part  of  $5,000  today, 
was  described  as  “a  good  buy  for  $165.”  Proof  trade  dollars,  now  worth  $5,000  or 
more  each,  could  be  had  for  $50  to  $67.50  each,  Uncirculated  double  eagles,  dates  of 
my  choice,  cost  $48.75  each,  and  Proof  half  dollars  in  the  Barber  series  could  be 
bought  for  $50  apiece.  Actually,  as  cheap  as  these  prices  may  seem  today,  in  1958 
they  were  high  in  relation  to  what  they  were  five  or  six  years  earlier,  for  I remember 
when  Proof  Barber  halves  were  $ 10  each!  Of  course,  that’s  nothing  compared  to  the 
experience  of  B.  Max  Mehl,  who  when  returning  from  a visit  to  a Chapman  auction  in 
Philadelphia,  found  himself  on  a train  back  to  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  without  an 
adequate  supply  of  pocket  change.  To  pay  for  lunch,  he  spent  a Proof  Barber  half 
dollar  at  face  value!  This  was  in  the  early  1920s,  so  I suppose  the  Proof  Barber  half 
dollar  was  worth  about  65 <t.  Big  deal! 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  FASCINATING 
WORLD  OF  NUMISMATIC  LITERATURE 

George  Frederick  Kolbe 
Crestline,  California 

Continued  from  the  last  issue  . . . 

Where  did  this  all  start?  As  most  of  you  know,  Johann  Gutenberg  began  printing 
from  movable  type  in  the  1450’s  and  the  modem  printed  book  came  into  existence. 
Printed  numismatic  books  followed  shortly  thereafter.  But  even  before  the  invention 
of  printing  there  were  books  written  discussing  numismatic  topics.  In  De  Regimine 
Principis,  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas  discusses  the  function  and  evolution  of  money. 
Nicolas  Oresme,  who  lived  from  1 320  to  1 382,  discussed  numismatics  in  his  writings. 
One  of  the  most  notable  coin  collectors  of  the  early  Renaissance  was  the  great 
Florentine  Frencesco  Petrarca,  or  Petrarch,  who  is  often  called  “the  first  modem 
man.”  Ffis  writings  often  allude  to  his  love  of  coins,  and  Elvira  Clain-Stefanelli  has 
stated:  “Petrarch’s  broad  outlook  and  scholarly  approach  conferred  upon  numis- 
matics the  dignity  of  a real  science.”  Angelo  Ambrogini  Poliziano  or  Politian 
published  in  1489  his  Miscellaneorum  Centuriae  Primae.  Among  other  things  he 
discussed  ancient  coin  images  and  he  is  considered  by  John  Pinkerton  to  have  been  the 
first  writer  who  adduced  ancient  coins  as  vouchers  of  ancient  orthography  and 
customs.  Although  Poliziano’s  observations  are  important,  so  relatively  little  of  his 
Miscellanea  is  devoted  to  coins  and  medals  that  it  would  inappropriate  to  consider  it 
the  first  printed  numismatic  book.  That  honor  is  usually  accorded  the  French  scholar 
Guillaume  Bude.  In  1514  he  published  De  asse  et  partibus  eius  . . . based  on  his 
collection  of  Greek  and  Roman  coins.  Culminating  the  careful  research  of  nine  years, 
it  became  the  definitive  textbook  on  Roman  coinage  and  metrology.  By  1550  it  had 
been  reprinted  in  sixteen  editions. 

Three  years  after  Bude’s  pioneering  effort,  in  1517,  the  first  substantially 
illustrated  numismatic  book,  Illustrium  Imagines,  was  published.  Though  often 
attributed  to  Andrea  Fulvio,  it  appears  that  the  author  was  actually  Bishop  Jac. 
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Sadoleto.  It  is  a beautiful  and  rare  book.  Most  leaves  are  illustrated  with  superb  white- 
on-black  woodcut  medallion  portraits  printed  within  ornate  foliate  and  architectural 
borders.  The  format  was  imitated  and  several  similar  works  appeared  shortly 
thereafter.  Recently,  a superb  copy  of  this  book  sold  for  $15,000  in  a German  book 
auction. 

The  quality  of  scholarship  in  this  period  varies  widely.  Guillaume  Rouille’s 
Promptuarium,  for  example,  first  published  in  1553,  included  illustrations  of  non- 
existent coins,  and  he  often  altered  coin  legends  to  fit  his  own  erroneous  conclusions. 
Conversely,  a number  of  quite  important  books  also  appeared.  In  the  mid-1 500’s 
Hubert  Goltz  published  an  attractive  series  of  seven  folio  volumes  on  Roman  coins 
which  became  the  standard  work  for  over  two  centuries.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
works  in  this  era,  Antoine  Le  Pois’s  Discourse  on  Medals,  was  published  in  Paris  in 
1579.  The  plates  were  engraved  by  Pierre  Woeriot  and  are  among  the  finest  of  any 
numismatic  plates  published  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Other  important  works  include 
Wolfgang  Lazius’s  1558  work  on  ancient  coins,  Fulvio  Orsini’s  1570  work,  also  on 
ancients,  and  Adolph  Occo’s  1579  landmark  work  on  ancient  Roman  coins.  In  Italy 
Aeneas  Vico  was  writing  a series  of  charmingly  illustrated  works,  and  in  Spain 
Antonio  Agustin,  the  father  of  Spanish  numismatics,  was  at  his  peak.  One 
sixteenth  century  work  written  by  Don  Alfonso,  Bishop  of  Evora,  and  the  first  work 
on  Portuguese  numismatics,  unfortunately  has  not  survived.  We  know  of  its  existence 
only  from  contemporary  references. 

By  the  mid- 1600’s  so  many  numismatic  books  had  been  published  that  Philippe 
Labbe  felt  it  necessary  to  issue  his  Bibliotheca  Nummaria,  published  in  Paris  in 
1664.  His  is  the  first  significant  numismatic  bibliography.  In  1693  Burcard  Gotthelff 
Struve  published  an  expanded  bibliography  in  Jena,  throughout  the  1 700’s  the  body  of 
numismatic  literature  continued  growing,  and  improved  bibliographies  appeared  in 
1718,  1729  and  1760.  In  1801  the  best,  and  last,  general  numismatic  bibliography 
appeared,  written  by  J.  G.  Lipsius.  In  1866  J.  Leitzmann  issued  a supplement  to 
Lipsius  covering  the  numismatic  publications  issued  in  the  intervening  years.  Lipsius 
and  Leitzmann  listed  well  under  10,000  numismatic  works  so  you  can  see  that,  even 
allowing  for  unreported  titles,  there  has  been  an  explosion  in  the  number  of 
numismatic  publications  in  the  last  century  or  so. 

In  the  mid-1 800’s,  numismatic  societies  started  to  spring  up  all  over  Europe.  By 
the  1860’s,  collectors  in  the  United  States  had  also  begun  to  organize  numismatic 
societies.  To  digress  for  a moment,  it  is  usually  thought  that  the  traditional 
explanation  for  the  rise  in  the  popularity  of  coin  collecting  in  America  during  the  late 
1 850’s  is  that  people  became  interested  when  large  cents  were  discontinued  in  1 85  7 . 
There  is  much  truth  to  this  statement,  and  the  many  attempts  at  the  time  to  form 
complete  date  sets  of  cents  by  withdrawing  them  from  circulation  had  a profound 
effect  on  the  course  of  American  coin  collecting.  Nonetheless,  I think  it  would  be 
wrong  to  assume  that  the  dominant  interest  of  U.  S.  numismatists  at  the  time  was  their 
coinage.  If  one  refers  to  the  publications  of  the  time  — the  periodicals  and  the  auction 
catalgues  — one  will  find  tremendous  interest  in  ancient  coins  and  in  foreign  crowns 
and  gold  coins.  I believe  American  numismatists  were  profoundly  affected  at  the  time 
by  the  explosion  of  interest  in  numismatics  which  was  then  taking  place  in  Europe. 

Returning  to  the  main  topic,  the  European  numismatic  societies,  almost  without 
exception,  began  at  or  near  the  time  of  their  inception  to  issue  periodical  publications. 
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In  England,  the  Numismatic  Society,  later  the  Royal  Numismatic  Society,  began 
publication  of  the  Numismatic  Chronicle  in  1 838  and  it  is  still  being  published  today. 
Without  a doubt,  it  is  the  most  important  numismatic  periodical  ever  published  in 
English,  perhaps  in  any  language.  In  France,  publication  of  Revue  Numismatique 
began  in  1836  and  it  too  is  still  being  published.  Other  major  numismatic  periodicals 
in  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium  and  elsewhere  also  began  publication  around  this  time.  In 
the  United  States,  the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics  started  in  1866  and 
The  Numismatist  began  publication  in  1888. 

These  publications  became  sounding  boards  for  new  ideas  and  research  and 
literally  thousands  of  numismatic  works  first  saw  publication  in  their  pages,  either  as 
finished  works  or,  perhaps  more  often  as  preliminary  research  which  later  developed 
into  major  references.  In  1885  Stanley  Lane-Poole  was  able  to  state,  with  accuracy, 
that  “to  be  a great  general  numismatist  is  beyond  the  powers  of  one  man.” 

To  satisfy  the  growing  interest  in  numismatics,  new  coin  firms  were  being  formed 
throughout  Europe  and  in  America.  The  earliest  known  coin  auction  had  taken  place 
in  Leyden  toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  when  the  collection  of  a French 
gentleman  went  under  the  hammer  in  1598.  Coin  auctions  were  regular  occurences 
during  the  18th  and  early  19th  century,  but  the  mid-to  late- 19th  century  saw  auction 
sales  become  a primary  method  of  selling  coins.  Fixed  price  lists  also  proliferated. 
Many  of  these  auction  sales  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  fixed  price  lists  featured  important, 
expertly  catalogued  collections  and  many  became  standard  reference  works  in  their 
own  right. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  particularly  since  World  War  II,  these  trends  have 
accelerated.  Organizations  devoted  to  many  unusual  numismatic  specialties  have 
been  formed.  To  get  an  idea  of  their  diversity,  you  have  only  to  look  through  this  year’s 
A.N.A.  Program.  Sometimes  their  names  mystify  the  uninitiated.  Do  the  “Elongated 
Collectors”  restrict  their  membership  to  tall  numismatists?  Are  members  of  the  “Bust 
Half  Nut  Club”  actually  half-crazed  voyeurs?  Are  the  “Early  American  Coppers”  a 
venerable  law  enforcement  group?  We  will  know  next  time! 

Here’s  Looking  Up  Your  Old  Address  Dept. 

Editor’s  Note:  One  of  our  members,  who  wishes  to  remain  nameless,  has  submitted 
this  matching  exercise  for  our  edification  and  entertainment.  Your  editor,  after 
having  tried  it,  concludes  that  the  author’s  anonymity  is  essential  in  order  to  avoid  a 
flood  of  letters  and  calls  begging  for  the  answers!  However,  our  contributor  has 
arranged  the  following  challenge:  the  First  person  to  send  your  editor  a list  of  correct 
answers  — we  are  speaking  of  100%  correct  now  — will  be  awarded,  courtesy  of 
Past  President  George,  a copy  of  John  Adams  ’ United  States  Numismatic  Literature, 
Vol.  I.  So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  its  tough,  but  it’s  worth  it.  Good  luck! 

The  following  is  a little  “match  game”:  the  left  hand  column  contain  the  names  of 
some  major  — and  a few  minor  — numismatists,  auction  cataloguers,  numismatic 
authors,  etc.,  in  the  1870’s  and  1880’s;  the  right  hand  column  contains  a series  of 
addresses,  including  both  street  and  city /state.  The  left  hand  column  names  are 
numbered;  the  right  hand  column  addresses  have  a blank  in  front  of  each  entry . Your 
task  is  to  select  the  proper  person  to  go  with  each  address,  and  insert  the  person’s 
number  in  the  appropriate  blank  on  the  address  column.  As  some  of  these  people 
changed  addresses  during  the  period  involved,  there  are  more  addresses  than  people. 
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but  every  address  is  connected  with  one  of  the  people  in  the  list. 

— A.  Scurrilous  Rumor 


1.  E.  J.  Attinelli 

2.  Jeremiah  Colburn 

3.  J.  W.  Haseltine 

4.  Ed  Cogan 

5.  J.  Colvin  Randall 

6.  C.  H.  Bechtel 

7.  David  Proskey 

8.  W.  H.  Strobridge 

9.  S.  K.  Harzfeld 

10.  H.  G.  Sampson 

11.  Isaac  F.  Wood 

12.  Ed  Maris 

13.  W.  Elliott  Woodward 

14.  T.  F.  Nealis 

15.  Charles  H.  Wright 

16.  Bangs  & Co. 

17.  S.H.  & H.  Chapman 

18.  John  C.  Schayer 

19.  Lorin  G.  Parmelee 

20.  G.  L.  Feuardent 

21.  Ebenezer  L.  Mason 

22.  George  H.  Lovett 

23.  A.  M.  Smith 

24.  William  P.  Brown 

25.  George  W.  Cogan 

26.  M.  F.  Blasy 

27.  H.  P.  Smith 

28.  Henry  Ahlbom 

29.  J.  N.  T.  Levick 

30.  A.  Wuesthoff 

31.  William  Poillon 

32.  Richard  Hoe  Lawrence 

33.  Lyman  Low 


3 1 Exchange  Street,  Boston 

1675  3rd  Avenue,  NYC 

113  Canal  Street,  NYC 

56  9th  Ave.,  NYC 

409  State  Street,  Brooklyn,  NY 

258  Dudley  Street,  Boston 

533  Chestnut  Street,  Phildelphia 

Comer  Broadway  & Fulton,  NYC 

622  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

177  2nd  Ave.,  NYC 

235  Washington  Street,  Boston 

194  Washington  Street,  NYC 

864  Madison  Ave.,  NYC 

114  South  17th  Street,  Philadelphia 

192  Broadway,  NYC 

241  E.  57th  Street,  NYC 

7 1 Devonshire  Street,  Boston 

No.  1 Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  NY 

1225  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

30  Lafayette  Place,  NYC 

656  Broadway,  NYC 

1905  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

15  Chester  Park,  Boston 

2043  Tower  Street,  Philadelphia 

61  Bethune  Street,  NYC 

South  Salem,  NY 

143  North  10th  Street,  Philadelphia 

91  Bush  wick  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  NY 

269  West  52nd  Street,  NYC 

_32  North  13th  Street,  Philadelphia 

2009  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 

145  Nassau  Street,  NYC 

122  South  5th  Street,  Philadelphia 

64  William  Street,  NYC 

656  Franklin  Street,  Philadelphia 

31  Broad  Street,  NYC 

79  Nassau  Street,  NYC 

72  North  4th  Street,  Philadelphia 

1713  Park  Ave.,  Philadelphia 

31  Stirling  Place,  Brooklyn 

739  Broadway,  NYC 

18  Somerset  Street,  Boston 

344  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn 

838  Broadway,  NYC 
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Editor’s  note:  Fellow  N.B.S.  member  David  J.  Davis  is  the  editor  of  the  John  Reich 
Journal,  the  publication  of  the  John  Reich  Collector’s  Society.  He  has  sent  us  Vol.  I, 
nos.  2 & 3 for  review  in  The  Asylum.  Our  critique  follows. 

The  great  rule  of  reviewing  is  to  never,  never  be  unctritical.  Unqualified 
praise  brands  a reviewer  as  a rube,  a naif,  a bimbo.  If  you  blast  ’em,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  seem  wordly,  sophisticated,  mature.  Ah,  well,  to  hell  with  the  great  rule  of 
reviewing.  I can’t  find  anything  to  complain  about  in  this  Journal.  You  wart 
attractive?  It  has  a glossy  cover  featuring  the  obverse  of  a Draped  Bust,  Small  Eagle 
Reverse  1796  Half.  You  want  lots  of  reading?  How  does  32  tightly-packed  pages 
grab  you?  You  want  excellent  authors?  They  have  Jules  Reiver,  Maurice  Rosen,  Bill 
Fivaz  and  Doug  Winter.  We  could  go  on,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  if  you  collect  the 
early  mint  emissions,  and  you  do  not  subscribe,  you  are  cheating  yourself.  The  John 

Reich  Collector’s  Society  can  be  reached  at  P.  O.  Box  205,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan, 
48197. 

Bolivian  Proclamation  Coinage  by  LTC  Davis  Burnett,  Jr.  Virginia,  Minnesota: 

Latin  American  Press,  1987. 

One  of  the  wonders  of  modem  numismatics  is  that  virtually  any  specialized  area 
has  a specialized  reference  that  is  really  quite  credible.  From  Australia’s  pattern 
coinage  to  the  Zerbe  Dollar,  and  including  everything  in  between,  there  is  a 
monograph,  article  or  at  least  a catalogue  listing  that  enlightens  the  reader.  Count 
Bolivian  proclamation  coins  as  one  such  reference. 

Mr.  Burnett  has  succeeded  in  making  this  slim  volume  (86pp)  a practical  work  of 
reference.  His  listing  is  chronological,  his  “BRN”  numbering  system  is  clear,  the  book 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  half-tones  and  the  author  has  included  a glossary,  a 
chronology  and  an  extensive  bibliography  to  aid  researchers.  This  book,  in 
conjunction  with  Richard  Doty’s  “The  Bolivian  Monetary  Medal”  is  Vol.  I,  No.  1 of 
the  now-fefunct  New  England  Journal  of  Numismatics,  should  provide  a good 
picture  of  Bolivian  commemorative/commercial  coinage. 

One  slight  quibble  — and  it  is  the  same  one  I have  with  every  Handbook  of  U.  S. 
Coins  published  since  1983  — the  book  is  perfect  bound.  Cost  constraints  probably 
dictated  that,  but  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  no  reference  books  would  be  perfect 
bound,  for  their  spines  simply  cannot  take  the  strain  of  repeated  use. 

Joel  J.  Orosz 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

Editor’s  note:  Thanks  to  member  Dale  Seppa  for  providing  the  review  copy. 

Numismatics  — Witness  to  History.  Articles  by  members  of  the  LAPN  to 
commemorate  its  35th  anniversary.  Edited  by  Richard  Margolis  and  Hans  Voegtli. 
1986. 230  pages,  48  plates.  Cloth  22  x 28.5cm.  Available  from  A.  G.  vanderDussen, 
Hondstraat  5,  ND621 1 HW  Maastricht,  Netherlands.  100  Swiss  francs  (±  $65) 
plus  postage. 

Among  the  International  Association  of  Professional  Numismatists’  (IAPN) 
many  good  works  is  an  on-going  publications  program  which  has  concentrated  on 
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scholarly  works,  surveys  of  numismatic  research,  and  International  Numismatic 
Commission  Congress  reports  and  proceedings.  The  latter  are  particularly  valuable, 
for  each  contains  dozens  of  abstracts  of  papers  presented  at  the  INC’s  Congress 
reported  on. 

The  newly  issued  Publication  No.  8 of  the  IAPN,  a collection  of  28  essays  and 
monographs  by  IAPN  members,  follows  in  much  the  same  tradition.  The  writers 
address  a very  broad  range  of  themes,  both  chronologically  and  methodologically. 
Although  there  was  nothing  like  a positive  effort  on  the  collective  authors’  part  to 
provide  a balanced  coverage,  in  a general  way  this  is  in  fact  what  resulted.  Serge 
Boutin’s  classification  of  the  archaic  two-dolphin  staters  of  the  Aegean  leads  the 
parade,  and  the  late  Ted  Uhl  concludes  it  with  a note  on  the  little-  known  World  War 
II  military  currency  issue  used  in  Iceland. 

Articles  are  presented  usually  in  the  writer’s  mother  tongue,  so  English,  French, 
German,  Italian  and  Spanish  are  represented.  Generally,  some  fairly  finite  aspect  is 
treated,  e.g.  the  discovery  of  a new  major  variety  or  type,  or  a fiscal  policy  or  monetary 
development  which  is  reflected  in  the  coinage  involved.  A few  articles  are  more 
discursive. 

The  collection  is  for  the  most  part  scholarly  in  level,  and  its  value  is  more  as  a 
permanent  reference  work  than  as  casual  reading.  Libraries  with  numismatic  holdings 
will  find  it  essential,  and  a number  of  thoughtful  dealers  and  collectors  will  find  it  both 
interesting  and,  in  the  longer  run,  decidedly  worthwhile  having. 

Randolph  Zander 
Alexandria,  Virginia 


The  Last  Word 

The  letter  from  Reinhold  Jordan  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue  raises  two  points, 
with  one  of  which  your  editor  agrees  wholeheartedly,  and  with  the  other,  not  at  all. 
Since  Reinhold  is  a thoughtful  and  valued  member  of  the  N.B.S.,  his  opinions  deserve 
careful  consideration. 

First,  the  area  of  agreement.  Reinhold  is  correct,  we  need  more  contributions  that 
cover  the  spectrum  of  non-U. S.  and  historical  numismatic  literature.  Reinhold 
himself,  and  George  Kolbe  have  made  admirable  efforts  in  this  line  since  our  tenure 
began  in  early  1986,  but  they  have  been  the  only  ones.  If  we  aspire  to  be  a world-class 
organization,  we  need  more  submissions  that  cover  areas  other  than  U.S.  literature 
after  1858.  We  do  not  mean  to  denigrate  American  literature  — it  is  where  our  own 
interests  lie  — but  it  is  not  enough.  So  let’s  sharpen  those  pencils  and  get  to  work.  After 
all,  we  are  only  asking  for  the  world! 

We  must  respectfully  differ  with  Reinhold’s  dismay  that  we  publish  some  articles 
that  are  not  about  numismatic  literature  per  se.  We  have  deliberately  decided  not  to 
limit  our  offerings  to  items  that  deal  exclusively  with  numismatic  publications . We  see 
The  Asylum  as  a journal  interested  in  numismatics  broadly  defined,  with  a specific 
interest  in  the  literature.  On  that  theory,  we  published  Dave  Bowers’  article 
“Revisiting  the  Early  1950’s”  because  it  was  a first-hand  account  of  numismatic 
history.  Similarly,  Carling  Gresham’s  “Research”  piece  was  published  because  it 
was  about  the  philosophy  of  collecting,  and  Harry  Campbell’s  “Manhunt”  was 
accepted  because  it  provided  a glimpse  of  the  rugged  life  of  the  miners  who  supplied 
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the  mint’s  copper.  It  seems  to  us  that  all  of  this,  while  it  may  not  be  about  numismatic 
literature  as  such,  in  fact  is  numismatic  literature,  and  thus  belongs  in  our  journal. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  accept  anything  and  everything.  There  must  be  a 
numismatic  connection  or  (as  Lee  Iaccoca  would  say)  it  doesn’t  go  in  — period. 

This  is  the  editor’s  position,  but  the  Society’s  journal  should  reflect  your  wishes, 
not  our’s.  Although  it  probably  is  not  a smart  move  to  kick  up  another  controversy 
before  the  great  name  debate  is  settled,  here  goes;  let  us  know  how  you  feel:  should 
The  Asylum  be  ajoumal  exclusively  devoted  to  numismatic  literature,  or  should  some 
collateral  areas  be  included  from  time  to  time?  If  you  have  an  opinion,  please  let  us 
know  — after  all,  vox  bibliomaniac  - vox  Dei. 


WANTED 

Early  Canadian  Auction  Catalogs  and  Fixed  Price  Lists 
Canadian  Antiquarians 
Canadian  counterstamped  coins  & Tokens 
Send  list  with  condition  and  prices  to: 

Joseph  Foster 
3301  Fox  Chase  Drive 
Midlothian,  Virginia  23113 


SAN  FERNANDO  BOOK  GO. 


P.O.  BOX  447  • SAN  FERNANDO,  CA.  91341 


Specializing  in 

Numismatics,  Antiques  & Collectibles 


Browse  in  our  book  boutiques  at 


WESTCHESTER  FAIRE 
ANTIQUE  MALL 

8655  South  Sepulveda  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90045 
Vi  Mile  North  of  LAX  Airport 


SHERMAN  OAKS 
ANTIQUE  MART 

14034  Ventura  Blvd. 
Sherman  Oaks,  CA  91423 
Near  Hazeltine 
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Numismatic  Literature 


Bought  & Sold 


Fixed  Price  Lists  Issued 
Free  Copy  to  NBS  Members  on  Request 


Charles  Davis 
Box  1412 

Morristown,  NJ  07960 
(201)  540-1159 

Evenings/Weekends  only  please 


Member  since  1968  ANA,  EAC;  also  ANS,  NBS 
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AUTUMN,  1987 


WANTED 

Numismatic  Libraries 
or 

Single  Titles 
Call  or  Write 

CAL  WILSON 

4501  Eggers  Drive,  Suite  C 
Fremont,  CA  94536 
(415)  792-4133 


